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a phrase as "relatedness to life/ We can meet these
arguments on their own ground if we abandon the folly
of defending subjects because they are useless, a position
that Plato himself never took up. It cannot be too often
stated that academic studies are supremely useful, however
that fact may have been obscured in the past by dreary
teaching and bad arguments. ^Esthetic experience, philo-
sophical speculation, the discussion of moral and political
problems, all of which spring from an academic back-
ground, are not unrelated to life; they are part of its very
essence. We must proclaim that studies which contribute
to the spiritual life of the individual man or woman not
only have * use,' but that a standard of values which allows
anything to have a greater utility is false. There are no
greater dangers to education than the sentimentalism and
the materialism which regard the life of the factory or the
office as in some way more * real * than that of the class-
room or the laboratory. The eternal problems with which
men and women are faced are the same in all; and any
study which can help us to come to terms with them can
never be useless or remote. It is true enough that the
content of our education must at every point be related to
life, but the phrase has a far deeper significance than is
guessed by many of those who use it, and in thinking of
its social and economic meanings we must not overlook the
life of the mind and the spirit.
We may, perhaps, see this important question more
clearly if we refer to the curriculum which Plato laid down
for the rulers in his Republic. There is no doubt that this
is ' academic' enough. It led ultimately through the
abstractions of higher mathematics to philosophy and
dialectic, and it bore no obvious relation to the particular